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BABTHOLD HEINEICH BBOCKES' BENDEBING OF 

THOMSON'S SEASONS AND THE LATEB 

6EBMAN TEANSLATIONS. 

Past I. 

The Teanslation of the Seasons bt B. H. Bbocees. 

I. BaBTHOLO HEINBICH BeOCKES AlO) THE SEASONS. 

The Seasons was one of the earliest of the great English 
works to be translated into German and from its first intro- 
duction proved such a favorite that many later attempts were 
made to render the poem in various forms. These attempts 
extend over a period of more than seventy-five years, covering 
the critical period of German literature when the poetical 
language of Germany was being created and perfected and when 
the literature of the country was advancing by great strides 
from the dullness and bombast of the early eighteenth century 
writers to the finished work of the classical period. Under the 
sway of the BomantLcists and their strivings to get back to nature 
the Seasons won new popularity and in the early nineteenth 
century renewed attempto were made to give the Grerman readers 
an adequate presentation of Thomson's poem. 

Covering as it does this long period of creating and perfect- 
ing, the various translations of the Seasons may be taken as a 
somewhat crude measure of the growth of the German language 
and of the advancement of the art of translation which kept step 
with the general literary development of the country. 

At the time Brockes put the Seasons into German (1744) 
none of the great translations had been written which have 
made the literature of that country famous in this branch. 
His work was done some twenty years before Wieland's 
Shakespeare translations appeared — the first of that great line 
of reproductions which through the efforts of Eschenburg, Tieck 
and Schlegel have made the English author almost as well 
known in Germany as at home. Voss did not set the high 
standard of skill in this art till a generation after Brockes' 
death (1747), when his version of Homer's Odyssey appeared 
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(1781). It was the wonderful success which crowned this 
work that showed the Grermans what a translation really might 
be and the high ideal here reached led Goethe to formulate the 
principles set forth in his essay on "Uebersetzung."^ 

Not till some ten years after the appearance of the first 
edition of the Seasons in London (1730) did the influence of 
this poem make itself felt in Germany. Barthold Heinrich 
Brockes* (1680-1747) was the first writer in Grermany to discover 
the great English landscape author, or at least, the first to 
introduce him to German readers. It is not known how Brockes 
became acquainted with Thomson's poem ; still it is not unlikely 
that his good friend, Friederich Ton Hagedom,* had presented 
him with the voliune. In 1729 Hagedom went to London as 
private secretary to the Danish ambassador, Freiherr von 
Sohlenthal. In 1731 he returned to Hamburg and it is very 
possible that he carried back with him a copy of the Seasons, 
which just at that time was causing such a furor in London, and 
that he presented it to his friend, Brockes, whom he knew 
would appreciate it highly. Brockes had for many years been 
publishing poetry which treated of nature from the idealistic 
standpoint and which saw in all earthly phenomena the glorifica- 
tion of the Creator. The study of nature and his love of 
out-door life had aroused him to put forth one volume after 
another. B. J. Zink, in his introduction to tiie seventh volume 
of Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott,* writes of Brockes: "Die 
Stunden, welche Ihm die miihsamai Pflichten seines Amts 
iibrig gelassen, hat Er denen Pflichten gewidmet, die Er schon 
vielen Jahren als ein vemiinftiger Zuschauer der Werke Gottes 
und als Lehrer der ITatur ausgeiibt hat." But by the time he 
received the Seasons — ^Brockes was then about fifty years old — 
his muse had almost reached the limits of her creative power.' 

1 w. A., Vol. VH, p. 235. 

2 Brandl, B. H. Brockes, Innsbruck, 1878. Lappenberg, Brockes 
Selbstbiographie. Hindricbsen, Brockes und das Amt Eitzebiittel. 

•Lappenberg, as above, p. 220. J. J. Escfaenburg, flagedoms 
Weike, vol. IV, p. 8. 

* This is the title of the nine volumes of poems which Brockes 
wrote. Eeferred to hereafter as Ird. Verg. 

5 Brandl, p. 77. 
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His -works were becoming more and more uninteresting and 
pedantic, the schoolmaster was taking the place of the author and 
his poems were becoming mere catalogs of the beanties of 
nature. Wieland wrote: "Alle hier angezogene Brockischen 
Stiicke befinden sich in dem ersten Theil des Ird. Yerg. in Gott, 
wo man iiberhaupt seine besten Sachen suchen muss/'* 

Thomson is sometimes criticised for overloading his verse 
with too many details and for neglecting his background and 
the arrangement of his pictures in his efEort to cover minutiae, 
but in this respect his poetry is simplicity itself when compared 
with that of Brookes, who studied nature through a magnifying 
glass. Brockes was already too old by the time he read the 
Seasons to be expected to change his method or style to any 
great extent, still, after taking up his residence in Bitzebiittel in 
the year 1735, quite a marked improvement is seen in his work. 
In this place with its quiet country life he breathed in a new 
inspiration for nature and in her solitudes he read Thomson's 
Seasons, which he had brought with him from Hamburg.^ Zink, 
in the introduction above mentioned, ascribes this improvement 
to the change of scenery : "Neue Vorwiirf e haben Ihm zu neuen 
Gedanken Anlass gegeben. — Das Landleben hat indessen seine 
besondere Vorziige. Es giebt tausend Vorwiirfe, die zu einem 
zartlichen und vemiinftigen Vergniigen anreizen, und die 
Seele eine gewisse sanfte Euhe imd eine Freystatt verstatten, 
der sie so oft in der Stadt imd unter dem Gewuhl der Menschen 
entbehren muss."* 

Brockes found in the Seasons no new sort of poetry, for he 
had long been writing descriptive and narrative verse, but he 
rather discovered in Thomson a greater poet than he himself 
was in his own field.' And since he perceived that Thomson 
had expressed more beautifully the love for nature than he 
could do it, he followed his English master and translated what 
he could not invent. With the Jahreszeiten as a magic wand 
he led German poetry out from the study and the haunts of 
« Wieland, Brief e an eirten jungen Dichter, p. 101. 

r Brandl, p. 97. 

» Zink, p. 11. 

9 Gjerset, p. 9. 
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man into the heart of nature and showed her the beauties there ; 
how the grass grows and the flowers bloom and how the plains 
and woods are full of life and music; showed her the beauties 
of the day and night and the joy of living; led her through 
the harvest fields with the ripening grain and all their bounteous 
life, into the forest with its falling verdure and its departing 
birds, and sang to her also of the joys of winter with its snow 
and ice and active life. And German poetry heard and caught 
the inspiration, and a new life thrilled through her song and 
filled her notes with love for the world and its beautiful, simple 
nature. Brockes was a writer without much imagination, but 
his love for nature led him to wish that he might arouse in his 
fellow-countrymen an appreciation of her. This desire was 
furthered by the success of his first volume of poems, which 
had met with a warm reception. To him rather than to HaUer 
belongs the honor of introducing descriptive poetry into Germany 
and of freeing German verse from the bondage of artificisd 
nature as seen in the "Schafergedichte." 

II. The Fiest Attempts to Translate Parts of the 
Seasons. 

1. About the time that the influence of the Seasons began 
to niake itself felt in Brockes' poems, he was reproducing 
fragments of Thomson's work, the first appearing as an appendix 
to his translation of Pope's Essay on Man (Hamburg, 1740). 
This earliest attempt was a short selection from Spring, which 
was printed with the English text on the opposite page under the 
title, "The Wild and Irregular Passion of Love," which Brockes 
rendered, "Die Wilden und unordentlichen Eigenschaften der 
Liebe, axis Mr. Thomson's Seasons." In this passage Brockes 
tries several different meters; perhaps in order to see which is 
most convenient and best suited to his purpose, although he 
uses no forms with which he was not already familiar. We find 
here a mixture of verses with four, five and six accents, with 
anacrusis and with random rhyme. The double line or verse of 
eight accents," which is really made up of two rhythmical 
groups of four accents each, is not used at all. It had not as 

10 For discussion of verse form see p. 69. 
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yet driven the other forms of verse into the background and it 
was not the only form used in translations, as Brandl states.'^ 
That Brockes found the verse of six accents too short to make 
a verse-for-verse translation is clearly seen from the fact that 
he required 195 lines to reproduce the 133 of the original, which 
in his complete work of 1745" requires but 137 verses. In this 
earliest attempt the Picture of Passion is not very exactly ren- 
dered. Since he printed the English text on the opposite page 
it would seem that the author had rather the idea of introducing 
Thomson's work to Germany than of making a close translation. 

Compared with J. it is more poetic and pleasing because it is 
not hampered by the necessity of reproducing the original so 
exactly, but may take liberties in treatment which could not be 
allowed in J. 

When Brockes made his complete translation of the Seasons 
he used his earlier attempt, transferring from it, without change, 
all verses of four accents. The other verses were expanded to 
eight accents, but a large number of words, phrases and rhymes 
were retained in J. Since the same measure is used in both it 
was only necessary to add the lacking syllables to fill out the 
eight accents. 

2. Brockes' second attempt was a reworking of the Hymn 
to the Seasons, which he used as an introduction to his 
Harmonischen Himmelslxist im Irdischen.^* His translation 
Brockes has added to his Jahreszeiten, with a few minor changes. 
He has reproduced the 121 iambic verses of the original by 173 
double verses without anacrusis. His work is very free, much 
freer even than J., and can be considered only as a reworking. 
At the end of the hymn Brockes has added: "Dieses Gedicht 
ist nach Anleitung eines beriihmten Diehters, Mr. Thomson, 
verfertiget worden." One emendation that Brockes made is 
interesting. In the edition of 1741 v. 40, every living soul, is 
rendered, alle lebendigen Seelen. In J. this appears: alle 
Geister, alle Seelen, which is not so exact, but whidi enables the 

11 Brandl, p. 133. 

'"This will hereafter be referred to as J. 

i« Mnsicalische Gedichte und Cantaten, theils neu, theils ans dem 
Ird. Verg., Hamburg, 1741. 
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author to avoid the old pronunciation of Mbendigen." Brookes 
also made many other orthographic changes when he published 
the hymn a second time in J. 

3. Brockes' next published translation from the Seasons is 
inserted in his Fruhlingsgedicht.^* It also appears in his 
Caniaten, 2nd edition,^' under the title, Die Vogel im Fruhling, 
which is introduced by an aria. F. G., which contains a trans- 
lation of Sp. 535-827, begins with 80 verses by Brockes, a 
mixture of lines of eight, six, five and four accents. When 
Brockes inserted this translation in J., he had to make many 
changes, as it was so free. As far as v. 645 (110 verses), 
Brockes has inserted his first translation as a whole in J., but 
the portion between 645 and 796 he could not use, as it had 
been too freely treated and too much omitted. Verses 645-711 
are entirely omitted in F. G. and, in place of the description of 
the eagle, Brockes has put in two verses on the power of the 
Creator. The first translation of w. 712-731 is inserted in J., 
almost without change. The passage 733-795 is again completely 
changed, the 22 verses of F. G. being expanded to 55 in J. 
From that point on (796-827) the earlier translation is again 
used and the poem ends with 22 original verses which contain 
a panegyric to God. 

4. Brockes, in his MorgengedankenJ* has a^^ain made use 
of the Seasons, this time selecting w. 46-95 from Summer. 
This can scarcely be considered a translation, but is rather an 
imitation of Thomson's verses, the same descriptions being given 
and the same plan followed. The author has again added to his 
title, "Nach Anleitung Mr. Thomson's." In M. G. the fifty 

IS This shows a later use of the old pTonnnciation of this work 
by Brockes better than does the reference given in Grimm's 'Wor- 
terbuch, voL VI, p. 426. 

Kird. Yer., voL Vn, p. 34, subtitle, Abermahlige Betrachtnng 
des FrnUings, insbesondere der darin flberall veispuhrten Fruehtbar- 
keit und Triebe zur Yermehrung. Naeh Anleitung einiger Gedanken 
aus Kr. Thomson's Seasons. This is referred to as F. Gr. 

^T First edition not at hand; cannot say if it appeared in 1741 
or not. N. D. Giseke in preface to 2d ed. says several new poems 
were added to this edition. No mention of Thomson. 

18 Ird. Yerg., vol. TH, p. 180. This is referred to as M. G. 
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verses of the original are expanded to sixty-eight double verses 
and two lines of four accents and the poem ends with a reflection 
on the end and aim of beauty. In J. the same portion is repro- 
duced in forty-one double verses and ten short lines. Only a 
few expressions from M. G. are retained in J. : bunten Osten, 
Wandersmanne, der junge Tag. It seems as though Brockes 
has avoided the repetition of the same terms. 

After Brockes had made these four attempts, he published 
no more fragments, but completed his Jahreszeiien, which 
appeared a few years later. 

III. Beockes' Jahbeszeiten. 

The English Text. 

Brockes published his translation as "Anhang des Ird. Verg. 
in Gott" with the title page : 

Herm B. H. Brockes' 

Com. Falat. Caef. und Bahta-Herra der Kayser, 

freyen Beichs-Stadt Hamburg, 

aus 

dem Englischen iibersetzte 

JAHEES-ZEITEN 

des 

Eerm Thomson. 

Zum Anhang 

des Irdischen YergnQgens 

in Gott. 

Hamburg, bey Christian Herold. 

1745. i» 

Brockes has based his translation on the text of the first 
edition of the Seasons, 1730,^' but the English text printed 
opposite his German is from the 1738 edition. The first edition 
was full of typographical errors and old spellings and most of 
these were corrected in the second edition. Still many are 
retained and these are found also in Brockes' text: Sp. 220 
smoaking, 322 landskip, 273 chearful, 359 gulph, 614 compleat, 
834 rowl, etc. In Sp. 1057 Brockes has copied a typographical 
error, laivsh. All the italicised words of tiie 1738 edition are 
printed in large type by Brockes. Still better proof that 

10 Gjerset disputes this date, Thesis, p. 3. 

ioBorchard, Textgeschichte von Thomson's Seasons, p. 14. 
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Brockes translated one version and printed the other is given in 
Au. 408, where this line is omitted in the 1738 text and in 
Brockes' English, hut is inclnded in the translation. 

tho' she sits 
Au. 408 Concealed, with folded ears, unsleeping eyes 
By nature raised to take th' horizon in: 

Again in Au. 861-863 Brockes has printed the lines as in 
the 1738 text and translated what he found in the 1730 edition. 
The earlier form reads : 
Au. 861 And thus united Britain, Britain made 

Intire, th' imperial Mistress of the Deep. 

In the latter form and in Brockes' text this is changed to: 
And thus in Soul united as in Kame, 
Bid Britain reign the Mistress of the Beep. 21 

The engraviags Brockes has published in his translation are 
copied from those of the 1738 edition, which were drawn by 
W. Kent and engraved by P. Fouodrier. The German plates 
were engraved by C. F. Fritzsch; the artist is not mentioned. 

B. J. Zink, in his introduction to Brockes' Jahreszeiten, men- 
tions the edition of 1738 and gives the six lines that were added 
after Wi. 330, and also a translation of them by Ms employer. 
He writes further: "Sonsten ist vor wenig Monaten eine mit 
etwan tausend Zeilen vermehrte Auflage ans licht getreten, 
welche aber nicht zur Zeit in Deutschland angelanget ist." This 
was the edition of 1744, in which the number of verses in the 
Seasons was increased from 4,343 to 5,413. 

A. Text Csiticism. 

I. Successful Tram-slations. 

Brockes recognized Thomson as a master after his own heart, 
as one who had a theological strain ruiming all through his 
work, who saw the perfection of nature and recognized its 
meaning^^ and who wrote many songs of praise to the Creator. 

21 Borchard (p. 16) in discussing the text of 1738 writes: ' ' Der 
Text der Jahreszeiten ist im Frtthling, Sommer und Herbst ein un- 
veranderter Abdruck der Quartausgabe von 1730." 

"Herder calls Thomson's Seasons "schildemde Lehrgedichte." 
Briefe, vol. XVHI, p. 106. 
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Here Brockes could follow the English poet in complete sym- 
pathy, and it is just in his translations of these paneg3rrics that 
he is most successful. 

It is by no means a literal translation and yet is a fairly 
true reproduction of the original. Perhaps it is this very free- 
dom of treatment that makes these passages Brockes' best 
renderings. They show at least that Brockes' work has a 
style of its own. It may not be Thomson's, the lines may 
not be as rolling and majestic as the blank verse, indeed they 
may be accused of being wordy, ponderous and rough, but we 
find here the diction which is characteristic of his whole Ird. 
Verg. in Qott. 

II. Teeatment op Periods. 

In general Brockes has followed the division into periods and 
systems which characterize the original. He has never under- 
taken to transpose the episodes, pictures or order of his text, 
but he has often changed the grouping of sentences within a 
period, and this has led bim sometimes to a false interpretation. 
Cauer (p. 120) defends this procedure and shows the necessity 
of breaking up a long Latin sentence so as to avoid a multiplicity 
of subordinate clauses and phrases, which are so frequent in the 
classic languages. Brockes has made these changes for the sake 
of clearness, especially in passages which contain several exclama- 
tions, dependent clauses or participial phrases. Such periods he 
has divided into sentences, supplying verbs where necessary. 
For instance, in Sp. 1043-1061 a period of nineteen lines has 
been separated into four sentences. Shorter periods have been 
similarly treated; Sp. 127-135, eight verses are here divided 
into three sentences; Sp. 273-279, in place of a period of six 
lines, three sentences are found, and, Su. 429-438, six sentences 
take the place of a period of ten lines. Such a division has 
little or no effect on the sense of the passage, as Brockes has 
ended sentences where Thomson placed colons or semi-colons. 
But in several instances he has begun a new sentence where there 
is no break in thought. In such cases the difference in grouping 
causes a grammatical change which often alters the sense. 
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Sp. 517 By Thee disposed into congenial soils. 

Stands each attractive plant, and sucks, and swells 

The juicy tide; a twining mass of tubes, 

Durch Dich stehn, als in Hochzeit-Betten, die Pflauzen 

in der Erden Bau. 
Es sauget seine saftge Kost ein fester Klump gedrehter 
Eohren. 
Su. 221 While the fuil-uddered mother lows around 
The cheerful cottage then expecting food, 

Bey ihnen briillen 
Die Mutter mit gefUllen Eitern. Die Hutten hoffen sich 

zu fiillen 
Mit Kost der unschuld und Gesundheit. 



III. The Use of Pabentheses. 

For the sake of clearness Brockes has sometimes enclosed in 
parentheses verses which, to him, seemed to disturb the con- 
tinuity of the thought. In many instances this is undoubtedly 
an advantage, as Thomson often inserts subordinate ideas in 
the chief sentence, and, when Brockes has expanded these, his 
translation would lack clearness did he not adopt some such 
method of distinguishing between clauses. 

Sp. 548 Every copse 

Thiek-wove and tree irregular, and bush 
Bending with dewy moisture, o'er the heads 
Of the coy Quiristers that lodge within 
Are prodigal of harmony. 
Aus jedem Busch, von jedem Zweige (der weich bemooset, 

dick belaubt, 
Und von dem kiihlen Thau noch feucht, als wie ein 

kleiner griiner Bogen 
Sich iiber dieser Sanger Haupt, 
So sie die ganze Nacht beherbergt, zum Schutz und auch 

zur Lust gebogen) 
Brschallt ein friihliches concert. 

For the sake of clearness, Brockes has sometimes added to 
such parenthetical clauses and occasionally he has included a 
part of the main thought, thus giving a wrong idea of his 
original. 
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Sp. 250 Whether he steals along the lonely dale 

In silent search: or through the forest, rank 

With what the dull incurious weeds account, 

Bursts his blind way; 

Die er, bald durch ein eiasam Thai, mlt stiller Hand 

bemiiht zu stehlen 
Bald durch den Wald, (wo wilde Krauter unachtsam sich 

durch alles drangen, 
Wo sie die blinden Wege selbst durch ein bestandigs 

Driicken sprengen.) 

IV. Episodes. 

Among his descriptions of nature in her changing phases, 
Thomson has inserted some thirty episodes in the form of praise 
to the Creator, panegyrics to England and her great men, 
philosophical reflections and narratives. These constitute nearly 
one-third of the Seasons (about 1,300 lines). Those episodes 
Brockes has expanded more than he has the remainder of the 
poem, and he has rendered the philosophical passages most 
freely. It was pointed out that it is in such portions that his 
translation is most successful. 

V. PiCTUEES. 

ITie Seasons contain many pictures which vary in length 
from three or four lines to twenty or thirty. They are full of 
motion; in none of them is perfect repose and quiet: even in 
the description of the noon hour on a hot summer's day, the 
rooks fly across the foreground, the "homely fowls convene," 
"in the buzzing shade" the sleeping dogs dream of the chase till 
"wakened by the wasp." In Winter, v. 220, after the snow has 
"turned the earth's universal face into one dazzling waste," the 
picture is not dead; the ox lows, the birds and hare appear 
before the cottage and the sheep wander over the fields. Brockes 
has succeeded quite well with these pictures, although he some- 
times omits part of the action, as in Su. 229, where he has 
rendered "the homely fowls convene" by "in bequehm-und fauler 
Euh, gestrecket bey einander liegen." In the same picture the 
"buzziQg shade" is omitted. This loss of action in the pictures 
rests largely on the omission of adjectives of motion, although 
in some cases it is the verbs which are left out. 
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VI. Passages Feeelt Translated. 

From the examples given it will be seen that Brockes has not 
made a literal translation, and in many places he has apparently 
made no effort to follow his original closely. He was enough 
of a writer, and had a sufficient knowledge of nature, to have 
his own ideas along the line of thought inspired by Thomson, 
and moreover he had written too much nature poetry to hesitate 
to insert such ideas in his translation. It is in just this par- 
ticular that Wieland criticised Brockes when he said: "Er 
wiirde ewig mit seiner Betrachtimg der Natur haben fortfahren 
konnen auf die Art wie er es angefangen." Many lines of the 
Jahreszeiten can scarcely be considered a translation, so freely 
has the original been treated; indeed, some passages are not 
recognizable as from Thomson. The translator has succeeded 
in complicating simple ideas and in reproducing in an almost 
unintelligible style what in the original is clear and plain. 
What work he has made of Sp. 134 ! 

Nor from their friendly task, the busy bill 
Of little trooping birds instinctive scares. 
Da denn auch der geschaftige Schnabel der kleinen Vogel sie 

entdecket, 
Und durch ihr, ihm niitzlichs, Tagwerk und fressigen Instinkt 
sie schrecket. 

These cases are selected from the freest of Brockes' render- 
ings ; to give all the passages in which he has treated his original 
freely would necessitate reprinting almost the whole of the 
Jahreszeiten. ' If these intentional variations reproduced the 
thought of the original and were made merely to fill out the 
double verse they would not be such great blemishes on his 
method of translation ; but they are really more than repetitions 
or expansions of Thomson's thought, they are substitutions of 
Brockes' own ideas in place of what he found in his English 
text. It is this tendency on Brockes' part which led von Palthen 
to write in the introduction to his translation of the Seasons 
(1785) : 

"Es ist bekannt, dass die Broksische tJbersetzung in Versen 
abgefasset sei. Ich weiss nicht, ob in dem Zwange des Silben- 

Cf. von Palthen, p. 84. 
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masses allein, oder noch in einer andem TJrsache der Gmnd 
lieget, dass diese ■Cbersetzxmg ihrem Originale so gar imahnlich 
ist; so viel weiss ieh, und ich berufe mich hierin kiihnlich auf 
das Urtheil der Keimer, dass selbige in gar vielen Stellen den 
Sian der Urschrift falsch ausdriikke, und wo sie denselben trift, 
mehrentheils die Starke des mannlichen Dichters durch eine 
matte Ausdehnung schwache, und imfiihlbar mache." 

I suspect that Brockes has treated his original so freely 
because he did not always understand it perfectly. He trusted 
more to his feelings than to his knowledge. It was easier for 
him to give his conception of Thomson's thought than it was 
to study out the meaning of what was not clear to him. 

VII. liSrCOEBECT TSANSLATIONS. 

The difficulties of Thomson's English and his involved style 
have led Brockes into many errors. At the time when this 
translation was made there was but one lexicon to which the 
writer could refer for words unknown to him. This was the 
Teutsch-Englwhes Lexicon of Christian Ludwig, which had 
appeared in several editions. The earliest copy which I have 
been able to consult is the second edition, Leipzig, 1745. This 
contains a reprint of the preface to the first edition, in which 
Ludwig writes: "Nichtsdestoweniger ist man gemiissigt, das 
gegenwartige Dictionarium nicht ohne Vorrede in die Welt zu 
schicken, well es das erste von seiner Art ist, darinne einzele 
teutsche Worter so wohl, als gantze Eedenstarten, und insonder- 
heit solche, darinnen eine Sprache von der andem abgeht, ins 
Englische iibersetzet sind." 

In his second preface he mentions his Englisch-Teutsch- 
Framosisches Dictionarium of ten years previous. The first 
preface is dated Leipzig, May 3, 1716. Bodmer ia 1720 wrote 
Heinrich Meister (Dec. 37) : "Itzt bin ich beschaftigt das 
Englandische zu lemen, bios mit Hilf von Ludewigs 
Grammatik." 

This lexicon of Ludwig's was by no means complete, even in 
the second edition, but it was much improved after the appear- 
ance of Dr. Johnson's English Dictionary (1755). Many of 
Thomson's unusual words are not given by Ludwig till after this 
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date. It is not surprising, then, that Brockes translated such 
expressions as the following incorrectly : S. 323 spires, 673 fall, 
103 fuming, Au. 330 glomerating, 1218 sickled, Wi. 450 dark- 
ling, 458 attempered, 582 bickering, 700 quivered, etc. But it 
is not only these unusual words that Brockes has translated 
incorrectly; he has often made mistakes -which can arise only 
from a limited knowledge of English. Sp. 953, "bird of 
evening," means nightingale, not owl; Wi. 240, "fill their pens 
with food," does not mean ihren Bauch mit Futter fiillen. 
More often Brockes has been misled by a word similar in form 
to the one he is translating and has thus made some laughable 
errors. 

Wi. 236 twine of light, das getheilte Zwillingslieht, Sp. 517, eon- 
genial soils, Hoehzeits-betten, Au. 1027 is deemed, ist verdammet. 
Or where a word has two meanings, Brockes has selected the wrong 
one and thus has changed the sense of the verse. 
Sp. 376 springs of life, Lebens-Federchen. 

Sp. 423, Wf. 27, numbers, die Zahlen. In some cases the trans- 
lator has completely misunderstood the English and has made gross 
errors. 
Su. 540 Thy valleys float with golden waves 

In Bachen fliessen giildne Wellen 
Au. 115 The city rose 

And stretching street on street by thousands led 

From twining woody haunts, or the tough yew 

To bows strong straining, her aspiring sons. 

Die Stadt' entstunden, dn verHngtest 

Vie! tausend Gassen bey einander, die du, mit vieler 

£unst, verengtest 
Aus der verwaehsnen Walder Gipfeln, und, ans dem zahen 

Eibenbaum, 
Mit angespannten Kr&ften, bogest die stolzen Zweig' in 
einen Baum. 



VIII. Augmentation. 

In the 1730 edition of the Seasons there are 4,343 verses; 
Sp. 1,087, Su. l,206i Au. 1,269, Wi. 781. In order to reproduce 
these in German, Brockes has used some 3,880 verses of eight 
accents and 472 of four, together 4,352 verses. From the sim- 
ilarity in the nxmiber of lines it would seem that the translation 
was close, with but few additions or amplifications. This is, 

—3 
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however, not at all the case. Although Brockes sought to make 
a verse-for-verse translation, it will be seen that he has increased 
the length of the poem greatly when his verse form is considered. 
Thomson has used nothing but blank verse, hence his poem 
contains 21,715 feet. Brockes has required 32,168 feet to repro- 
duce these, an increase of 10,458 feet, or nearly 50 per cent. 
This difference is partly accounted for by the greater length of 
German words, but still in the first 210 lines of Spring Thomson 
has used 1,530 words and Brockes 2,033, an increase of 503 — 32 
per cent. This is not as large an increase as that indicated in 
the number of feet, but still we cannot expect to find a literal 
translation. It is well known that the uninflected English 
language is shorter than the German and that it is difficult to 
render the complete thought of an English verse into German 
with the same number of syllables. In the discussion of the 
blank verse translations, it will be shown how the various 
writers have struggled with this problem and how the Seasons 
has suffered in consequence of this difference between the two 
languages. 

How can this discrepancy in length between the original and 
Brockes' translation be accounted for ? The difference in length 
between English and German is not a sufficient reason, and 
therefore we must e-xpect to find that Brockes has expanded his 
work and added to it some of his own ideas; or, as Wieland 
expresses it: "Brockes hat ein Wort in ganzen Perioden 
iibersetzt." (Wieland, Gesprdche, vol. XIII., p. 494.) This 
amplification Brockes has accomplished in various ways, the 
most common being a verse-for-verse translation so arranged that 
the first part of Thomson's verse to the cesura is expanded to 
form tlie first half of Brockes' double verse and the part after 
the cesura forms the second half of the double-line or the second 
rhythmical group. The aiTangement is as follows : 

1 
1 : 2 



5 accents 



4 accents 
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Sp. 47 The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the scene. 

Die rauhe Ege folgt darauf, die denn des Schaaspiels 
Yorhang schliesset. 
Sp. 187 'Tis silence all, 

And pleasing expectation. 

Die StUle herrschet uberall, 
Und ein vergniiglich-holdes Warteu. 

Kot only are isolated verses (i. e., where the verse is a 
complete sentence without grammatical connection with the 
preceding, or succeeding line) treated in this manner, although 
the method is clearer here, but also a large number of the lines 
of the poem, and the amplification is for the most part thus to 
be accounted for. 

Su. 15 Come, Inspiration from thy hermit seat 

By mortal seldom found, may fancy dare, 

Prom thy fixed serious Muse, and raptured eye 

Shot on surrounding Heaven, to steal one look. 

Creative of the poet, every power 

Exalting to an ecstacy of soul. 

Komm, heilge Begeisterung, von dem einseidlerischen Sitz, 

Bey Menschen selten nur gefunden! Vermochte Phan- 

tasie und Witz, 
Von deiner emttlichen Betrachtung and deinem Auge, das 

entziickt, 
Wenn es den ausgespannten Himmel, der alle Ding' um- 

sehrankt, erklickt 
Doch einen Blick, der, einen Dichter zu bilden, fahig ist, 

zu stehlen! 
Erheb ' in mir ein ' jede Eraf t bis zur Entziickung meiner 
Seelen! 
Less frequently Brookes has expanded part of a verse to two 
rhythmical groups, L e., a complete double verse. 
Sp. 710. Claps his glad pinions. 

Da dann sein frohliches Gefieder der grosse Vater schwingend 
drehet. 

An. 805. What nations come and go? 

"Wie viele Nationen kommen, wie viele derselben wieder gehn? 

Amplification is not always confined to a single verse or 
part of a verse, but it often occurs in connection with several 
lines or parts thereof ; in Sp. 11-18, 35 measures in the original 
equal 68 in the translation; Sp. 721-725, 21 feet in the original 
equal 48. 

a. Eepetition of an Idea. 
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When Brockes found that he had part of a rhythmical group, 
or, indeed, a whole line to fill out, he did not hesitate to repeat 
the thought in other words (cf. Additions, p. 36). 

Sp. 45 and liberal throws the grain 

Into the faithful bosom of the ground 

er gisset 
In einem gleichsam trocknen Begen die Saat, und tvirft, 

mit milder Hand, 
Das Korn in den getreuen Busen der Erd', in das ge- 

brochne Land. 
Wi. S9 The crested cock, with all his female train. 
Pensive and wet. 

Der mit dem £amm geschmiickte Hahn, 
Mit feuchten, ganz zerzausten Fedem, scheint jetzt in 

ein betriibtes Denken, 
Mit seiner nassen Weiber Schaar, sich melancholisch zu 

versenken. 

i. Verbs added in the translation, which are omitted in the 
original. 

Thomson's style is in some respects quite brief; he often 
expresses in a word or phrase a thought which in the translation 
requires a whole sentence. Many times he uses clauses or 
exclamations without verbs, thus obtaining a brevity which is 
very effective. In these, almost without exception, Brockes has 
supplied the verbs and the other necessary grammatical parts of 
the sentence, thus greatly lengthening his translation. 

Su. 404 now fretting o'er a rock, 

Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool 
Now starting to a sudden stream, and now 
Gently diffused into a limpid plain; 
Theils reibt es sich an einem Stein, 
Theils sieht man es, nicht ohne Muh, durch dick-beschilfte 

PfUtzen gehn, 
Bald vor ein schnelles Wasser stutzen, bald in der Wiesen 

hellem Schein 
Vergniiglich durch einander wandern. 

The endeavor to render clearly what seemed to him vague 
and dark in the original has led Brockes to many an expansion 
and circumlocution which detract from the vigor and beauty 
of the poem. 

Sp. 464 The negligence of nature, wide and wild 

Die Natur, 
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Die recht verschwendrisch hier, ins wilde, die Bunten 
Schatze nm sich spreitet 
Su. 753 who for a single cruise 

Of unavailing water paid so dear 

der zwanzig taasend Thaler gab 
Fur einen Krug ihm unniitz Wasser 

c. Compound words simplified. 

Also characteristic of the Seasons are the compound words 
which the author has coined. As these generally consist of an 
adverb and an adjective, adverb and participle or adjective and 
participle, Brockes could not easily translate them literally, but 
had to expand them in various ways. 

Sp. 51 world-reviving sun, Sonne, deren Schein die Welt 
belebt. 

Sp. 114 dry-blowing, mit diixrem Hauch. 

Sp. 495 many-hned, gefarbt mit mancher Farben Lieblich- 
keit. 

d. Adjectives expanded to clauses. 

Brockes has expanded not only verses and phrases but also 
single words, for which he has substituted phrases and clauses 
or even whole sentences. In the case of adjectives he is espe- 
cially verbose in order to express the exact shade of meaning 
of his original as he understood it The following examples 
show how this amplification is accomplished : 

Sp. 199 dimply pool, Teieh, worin sie kleine Griibgen prHgen. Sp- 
689, giddy verge, bis dass ein Schwindel sie ergreift. Sp. 454, tnrgent, 
sie strotzet recht. 

Much less frequently, nouns and verbs are thus expanded: 
Wi. 92 recounts his simple frolic, prahleiisch erzahlet, wie er 

sich Me and da vergnuget. Wi. 116 day of tempest die zeit, wenn 

ihr aus eurem Sltze brecht. 

Sp. 790 Britain bled, die stets mit Blut besprutzten Britten. 
Sp. 510 Hail! Nur Dir sey Ehre, Lob und Preis! 

e. Words repeated. 

Adjective. 

More frequently Brockes has not reproduced the whole idea 
in second form, but has repeated important words, especially 
adjectives, nouns and verbs. The Seasons is sometimes criticised 
as being overloaded with adjectives and it must be admitted 
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that Thomson used the adjective more frequently than any other 
part of speech. I shall not attempt any elaborate defense of 
Thomson's adjectives ; suffice it to say that he had great talent 
in their use and that in the skillful treatment of this class of 
words lies his chief charm as a descriptive poet. But if Thomson 
is criticised for using too many adjectives, what is to be said of 
Brockes, who, not content with translating the abundance of 
modifiers in his original, has added several hundred? Spring, 
in the 1730 edition, contains about 1,039 modifiers and in 
Brockes' Fruhling there are 1,216, an addition of 177 — 17 per 
cent. Sometimes Brockes adds adjectives to those he translates. 
Sp. 403 the prowling herd, der so wilden, frassigen, 
ergrimmt-und rauberischen Schaar. Su. 559 bold, firm and 
graceful are thy generous youth, Beherzt und stark, xmd schon, 
imd munter sind deine braven, jungen Leute. 

Nouns. 

The repetition of nouns is much less frequent, although many 
measures of the Jahreszeiten are thus filled out. 

Sp. 193 mountains, vales and forests seem to demand, Es scheinen 
gar die Berge, Walder, die Thaler, Auen, Wiesen, Felder zu erbitten. 

Sp. 783, bis sportive Iambs, Die Tammer und die jungen Bocke. 

Sp. 1065, some new charm, eine neue Art von Liebreiz und VoU- 
kommenheit. 

The tendency increased in Brockes' later works, till some 
of his poems are little more than lists of names. 

Verbs. 

Verbs are repeated about as frequently as nouns. 
Su. 183, beam forever, bestandig leuchten, strahlen, funkeln. 
Su. 840, disturbs the flood, der die Fluth erhebet, peitscbet und 
erschiittert. 

f. The present participle rendered by a clause. 

Another method of expansion frequently used by Brockes is 
the reproduction of a participle by a phrase or clause. In the 
Seasons this verbal form is often used as an adjective. In this 
case it is difficult to use the corresponding form in German 
iambics.** Where the present participle is used verbally the 
English idiom cannot be rendered in German, but must be para- 
phrased. Brockes has taken advantage of both circumstances to 

23 Cf. discussion of hexameter translation, p. 110. 
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fill out his long line. This accounts for many of the added 
measures of the Jahreszeiten. In the following examples the 
present participle is expanded to a phrase or clause : 
Wi. 45 Betiring to the verge of Heaven the sun 

Scarce spreads o'er Aether the dejected day. 

So breitet die entfernte Sonne, die bey des Eimmels 

Wirbel steckt, 
Kaum den betriibten Tag zu uns, der in die Liifte sich 
zerschlaget. 
Wi. 524, pretending sleep, wie, oder, that als ob sie schlief. 
The present participle used as adjective is treated on page 58. 
g. The past participle. 

The translation of the past participle is not so troublesome, 
as its idiomatic use is quite similar in the two languages. Gott- 
sched in his SprachJcunst (p. 374) (483) objected to the use of 
the participles in such cases as: dieses sehend, sprach er; 
erschrecket durch deine Worte, kann ich dir nichts antworten, 
but he allowed : sterbend ging er, lebend kam er wieder. 

Sp. 118, engendered by the hazy north, erzeugt vom feuchten 
Nord. 

Sp. 130, involved in smoke, in Schmauch verwiekelt. 
Su. 887, ox half -raised, der Oehs' halb aufgestanden. 
Still even in many such cases Brockes was led to expand, 
chiefly on account of his tendency to insert missing verbs ; these 
are generally taken from Thomson's participles. 
Au. 110 Hence every form of cultivated life 
In order set, protected and inspired, 
Into perfection wrought. 
Hieraus entstehen alle Formen von eincm angenehmen 

Leben, 
Die du uns nur allein gegeben. 
Eiedurch sind sie in Ordnung kommen, sie sind be- 

schiitzt, und, wie erdacht, 
Auch zur VoUkommenheit gebracht. 

9. Additions. 

Brockes might be forgiven for thus expanding his translation 
on the ground that it was necessary to fill out his long line, if he 
had not carried it to such great extent and thereby destroyed the 
simplicity of his original. Thomson's style may be inflated and 
the Seasons somewhat verbose, the pictures may be vague and 
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obscured by details, but in spite of the long periods and inverted 
sentence order there is a charming simpleness in his diction and 
the thought is for the most part clear. In the lengthened form 
of the translation, Brockes has managed to destroy this charm 
and to make the style complex and stiff, so that Horn was right 
in his criticism of this work: "Bei dieser Ausgabe findet man 
eine metrische Uebersetzung, die man kaum mehr verstehen 
kann." Introduction to his edition of Die Jahreszetten, p. 
LXVI. 

But not content with thus destroying so much of the beauty 
of the Seasons, Brockes has committed the sin unpardonable in a 
translator and has inserted many ideas of his own. His repe- 
tition of nouns and verbs has already been mentioned. This is 
not such a great detriment, it simply weakens his style and makes 
it stiff and tiresome, but it does not alter the sense of the original 
greatly, as the words added are generally synonyms. The addi- 
tion of adjectives is, however, more serious, as it seldom happens 
that two adjectives are exactly synonymous ; there will always be 
a shade of difference not found in the originaL 

It is, however, not so much in the addition of single words 
that Brockes is to be criticised, but rather because he has inserted 
whole verses that are not repetitions of the thought as above 
mentioned (p. 23), but are entirely original. 

Sp. 554 When listening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy. 
Indessen lauscht die Kachtigall, 
Gonnt ihnen ihre Lost, aus Grossmuth, zilhmet ihren 

siegerischen Schall, 
Burch den sie aller Yogel Lieder befugt und t&hig zu 

verlachen. 
An. 1029 The waving brightness he 

Curious surveys, inquisitive to know 

The causes and materials, yet unfixed, 

Of this appearance beautiful, and new. 

Den Sehimmer, welcher wallend flammet 

Bemerekt er, voUer Neubegier, Er untersucht den Grand 

zu finden, 
ITnd die Materialien des Luft-Gesichtes zu ergriinden. 
Doch werden bey ihm keine Sorgen, noch bange Furcht- 

samkeit entdecket, 
Weil ihm des Glanzes Schon und Neuheit nieht die 

geringste Furcht erwecket. 
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10. Omissions anb Conteactions. 

With Brockes' tendency to amplification and the necessity of 
filling out the double verse form it might be expected that there 
•would be but few omissions and contractions. But such occur 
iind not only are single words left out, but also sentences and 
whole thoughts. 

Examples of passages omitted, 
^n. 457 Backward to mingle in detested war, 

But foremost when engaged the turn to death, 2« 
Au. 448 he stands at bay; 

And puts his last weak refuge in despair. 
In many cases these omissions occur because Brockes did not 
imderstand the original ; in other cases the part omitted is simply 
-a repetition of the thought, hence the translation suffers no loss 
in clearness. 

Sp. 369 Clear was the temperate air; an even ealm 
Perpetual reigned. 
Ein' ebne Still regierte stets. 
Contractions are even rarer; indeed, they are often only ap- 
parent contractions. Where three lines of the original are 
•reproduced by two, or four lines by three, the translation is no 
•shorter, for in the first case Brockes has used 16 measures to 
■render 15, and in the second case in place of 20 there are 24. 
An. 395 But lavish fed, in nature's bounty rolled, 
To laugh at anguish, and rejoice in blood, 
Is what your horrid bosoms never knew. 
Und die ihr, wenn ihr durch die Huld der milderem 

Natur euch nilhrtet, 
Von Angst zu laehen, und mit Blut euch zu ergetzen, 
nicht begehrtet. 
Brockes has often taken advantage of the ease with which 
noun compounds can be formed in German and rendered a 
phrase by this means. 

Sp. 4 shower of roses, Eosen-Eegen. 
Sp. 959 messenger of love, Liebes-Brief. 
2* A misprint for: to turn the death. 

MosToiir Collins Stewart. 
Union College. 
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